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REPLY OF Mr. C J. Lyons 


To THE OPEN LEYTER oF MR. T. H. DAVIES. 


Epitor Star : 

In the Daily Bulletin of September 19th appeared an “ Open 
Letter” from Mr. Theo. H. Davies of England. This letter, 
opening in a most courteous and friendly tone, proceeds to 
discuss what the author terms the “ constitutionality of annex- 
ation,” and specifically demands in the course of it, an answer 
from the present writer, which will be freely given, with the 
condition, however, that this particular form of discussion, viz. : 
the open-letter, personal form, shall not continue beyond this 
present article. 

‘The previous article in the Star, to which Mr. Davies takes 
exception, dealt with the Annexation question from the Amer- 
ican standpoint, and with reference to the scope of the Amer- 
ican Constitution. No one at this end of the line pretends that 
the revolution of January, 1893, was constitutional. Revolu- 
tions are never constitutional. They may be very necessary, 
however, and very reasonable, but these terms are neither of 
them synonymous with the term “constitutional.” , 

As has been said above, the letter opens in apparently 
the most friendly and courteous manner, but for all that comes 
the thorough endorsement of the ground taken by the New 
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York Times, that is, that a set of men in Honolulu have * stolen 
Hawaii.” This is certainly more than a grave charge; it is a 
bitter accusation, leaving no room for compromise. The letter, 
as it goes on, is, we must-admit, exquisitely plausible, but fact 
aud plausibility are two totally different things. 

Mr. Davies himself acknowleiges the right of revolution, 
as we will see by carefully reading his letter. QQueon Jiilinoka- 
lani virtually abolished the constitution. A counter movement 
was In order and was made and the movers set up a govern- 
ment. Who held the sovereignty then ¥ Who else could hold 
it? With whom do foreign nations now deal and whom do 
they hold responsible ? 

But the question is, is it Hawaii? Yes, that is a fair ques- 
tion. Whois Hawaii? When the writer of the “ open letter” 
approaches Honolulu oa his futura philanthropic visit to us, he 
will encounter a civilized and organized community in all its 
manifestations and multitudinous relations. Lighthouse, such 
as It is; harbor, wharves, coal. sheds, warehouses, streets, 
public buildings, social organizations, means of comrutication 
with other ports of the group, means of doing all that is neces- 
sary to constitute civilized life—ail these will meet his atten- 
tion. In whose hands is all this? Who has constituted all 
this and keeps it in running order? Is the principle that a 
man is entitled to the fruits of his labor worth anything ? 


Now, why should all the machinery of civilization be in 
the hands of one set of men, and the bare, sheer, technical poli- 
tical control be in the hands of another set really antagonistic 
to it? But that was’ a short time ago practically the state of 
the ease, and whatever theories founded on other conditions 
might dictate, ii was not right. 

Self-respect demands of a people that it should respect its 
rulers. For a time a different state of things may be endured, 
with the hope that the showing of outward respect may create 
those qualities which are worthy of respect, but not forever. 
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In L887 the situation became to decent manhood wnendur- 
able. When the'then chief ruler took a bribe of ever $70,000 
from a benighted heathen subject who knew no better than te 
offer it, and moreover failed to deliver the goods, the crisis 
came. Then trial was made of Ministerial Government by 
Legislative will, and in 1892 seven months of howling chaos 
was the result. ‘Out with the Ministers,” “in with the Minis- 
ters;” fifty men devoting their time and strength to useless 
attempts at legislation for a discontented little country. A 
_foreign company comes in with the words “steal” written 
across iis forehead. It is not necessary to say that the Lottery 
Company bribed; the very face of the bill proclaimed it an 
enormous bribe openly offered. The legislature was a fair 
exponent of the Hawaii for which Mr. Davies claims so much. 
elected by a legal majority, and expressed the sentiments of 
the majority of native Hawaiians. 


His true that many unthinking white persons, with the 
easy grace with which our people have signed petitions, gave 
in their names on the side from which they were only too 
happy afterward to withdraw them. When the vote came it 
was made a race question. Only one white man voted for the 
Lottery. It passed, and then amid yells of triumph the only 
good Ministry the session had tolerated were hurled from their 
seats, and Legislature, Cabinet and G@ueen were all—* stolen.” 


What followed was but the taking of possession again by 
the rightiul owners. Tf not, then why so immediately recog- 
nized by all the foreign powers ? and who, pray, as was said 
above, holds the sovereignty to-day ? And what ought to have 
been the correct course ? 

if Mr. Davies saw his own brother steering a passenger- 
laden ship straight into wreck and ruin, he would, himself have 
hurled him from his post and delivered the helm to the first 
competent man at hand; and not restored the other one either. 
Sober thinking men said sadly and regretfully that 1 was time 
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for the Hawaii that was, the Hawaii that was, I will say, in 
1843, now in 1893, for the supreme good of its own self, and 
for the good of all concerned to yield to another, now as truly 
the Hawaii as the other one was fifty eventful years ago. 
CURTIS J. LYONS. 
October 20, 1893. 


CLOSING LETTER 


From Mr. T. H. Davizs ’ro Mr. C. J. Lyons. 


Dear Mr. Lyons, 

Since my arrival I have seen your reply to my open letter, 
your letter appearing I think in the Star of Oct. 21st. Let me 
say at the outset, that the courteous and friendly spirit in which 
I commenced my former letter, was an expression. of the feeling 
which I have always had, and still have towards yourself. T 
believe yours is the only one of the Missionary names—names 
which I love and honour—which has been appended to any 
public discussion of the important principles now at stake, 
although their official organs have committed the whole party 
to those principles. 

With the political points as such I have had and intend to 
have at present nothing to do, but I am sick at heart, when L 
look at the attitude maintained by many of the Christian com- 
munity at Honolulu. 

T am thankful for one thing, namely, that you at least 
realize that the accusation formulated in my open letter is a 
bitter one; or as I put it, that the indictment is a terrible one. 
But the bitterness cannot consist in the accusation itself; it lies 
alone in the question of its accuracy or inaccuracy. Unfor- 
tunately your letter does not touch the heart of the accusa- 
tion. You selected for the subject of your article, the term 
Constitutionality of Annexation; and when I saw that title, 
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with your name at the foot of the artiele, T naturally conclud- 
ed that you, asa Hawaiian, were about to discuss the ques- 
tion from a Hawaiian point of view. : 

I soon discovered my mistake, and found that you, like 
every other annexationist, confined yourself to the American 
view, as if that view might not be safely aad trustingly left to 
American statesmen. 

But my dear sir, you must regard the question from the 
Hawaiian point of view. You say, in your reply, that revolu- 
tions are never constitutional, which is quite irue, bui entirely 
beside the question. We are discussing the constitutionality 
of annexation, which is an international question, and not of 
revolution, which is merely an internal matter. 

The revolution of January placed in power the men who 
formed, and still form the executive government of Hawaii: 
and I have never said a word against their technical right io 
be there or against their personal or official acts as such execu- 
tive. They beeame the provisional administrators and trastecs 
of the nation. 

At this point comes the question of the. constitutionality of 
annexation, and nobody discusses it. You allege that Hawaii did 
offer to forego her sovereignty. T ask you for the evideuce, and 
T say, as you say, “ Who is Hawaii?” You admit that this is 
a fair question, but you do not answer it. 

Do you claim that the mass meeting of January 16th was 
Hawaii?—or that the “light house and the harbour and the coal- 
sheds” constitute Hawaii ? Do you undersiand that the provi- 
sional government is Hawaii, instcad of as I say itis, the 
Board of Administrators and trustees of the nation. 

The editor of the Friend says that the Hawaiians are not 
in a condition to be consulted, and that “those who direct the 
business of the Islands should also direct their political affairs.” 
That is the most absolute definition ofthe rule of the rich which 
Tever heard, but ié still leaves the question unanswered, for 
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“even the Friend would hardly contend that these business di- 
rectors were at liberty to sellthe Kingdom to the highest bidder, 
and if they had not that right, they cannot bave had the right 
of disposal at all. 

Permit mo to give you @ little evidence on this question 
from an American standpoint: Not three months ago, a dis- 
tinguished American diplomatist on the otherside of the world, 
said to me upon this question very emphatically, “I can see 


that you and I want the same thing-—fair-play.” 

Two months ago, another American official said to me, 
“There is one unanswerable point---they had not the authority 
to make the offer.” 

. A fortnight ago, a well known clergyman in San Francisco 
said to me, “I have carefully watched this question from the 
commencement and I think it is right to tell you, that I am 
satisfied that the thinking and best portion of our nation are 
coming tapidly to the belief, that your position has been sound 
from the first.” 

These expressions of conviction.are gaining strength every 
day, and they do not depend on anything that I or the New 
York Times may have said, and I pray you, as you value the 
Christian name and character, to take heed to them. At pres- 
enf the Hawaiian nation is held at bay, and in their alarm they 
are drawing closer and closer to each other. They will suffer 
no wrong at the hands of the American nation, which has 
won nothing but honour to itself, since the first unfortunate 
episodes. 

But what of the men who have been the Christian leaders 
of Hawaii, and who are now “practically a unit for annexa- 
tion ’—and whose politics have apparently made the Hawaiians 
no longer their friends? There. is more at stake than the 
fortunes of a dynasty---or even the fate of a nation—nothing 
less than the high character of a community which has hith- 
erto claimed to be in the van of Christian life and principle. 
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You speak of my seeing my own brother steering a passenger- 
laden ship straight into wreck and ruin, and you ask what I 
would do ? My dear friend, I would do what I am doing now; 
I would warn him, as 1 warn you, that if you push that help- 
less crowd of panic-stricken: people over the precipice where 
you can guarantee to them none of that “friendly eare and. 
guardianship” that some of your allies say they need, there 
will lie at your door, and not at mine, a dreadful responsibility 
from which I, your brother, would fain save you. 

I reserve the right to publish this letter, because the 
course against which I have felt impelled to pronounce, has 
been proclaimed from every housetop. I hope I have written 
my last word on this most solemn aspect of the question— except 
that if any one will endeavour either in public or in private to 
show me that I am in error, I will listen earnestly and patiently, 
and if I can see that I am wrong, I will retract, with a thankful 
heart, every word of censure, I have written. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Lyons, 
Faithfully yours, 
THEO. H. DAVIES. 


Honolulu, Nov. 9th, 1893. 


